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C. Piepenbring, Theology of the Old Testa- 
ment. 
G. B. Gray, The Divine Discipline oj Israel. 

W. E. Addis, Hebrew Religion to the Estab- 
lishment of Judaism under Ezra. 

C. G. Montefiore, Lectures on the Origin and 
Growth of Religion as Illustrated by the 
Religion of the Ancient Hebrews. 

H. Schultz, Old Testament Theology (2 vols.). 

The more recent contributions to the 
study of Hebrew religion are, unfortu- 
nately for our pxupose, in German. For 
those who can read them a few titles are 
added here: 

B. Stade und A. Bertholet, Biblische Theo- 
logie des Allen Testament (2 vols.). 

This is the most complete presentation 
of a strictly historical view from a radical 
standpoint. 

Ed. KSnig, Geschichte der alttestamentliche 
Religion. 

A conservative representation of the 
modern viewpoint. 

Ernst Sellin, Die alttestamentliche Religion 

im Rahmen der andern altorientalischen. 

A brief sketch, equally conservative 

with Konig, but admitting a large share 



of oriental influence upon Hebrew 
thought. 

B. Baentsch, Altorientalische und israel- 
itische Monotheismus. 

A concise presentation of a complete 
reconstruction of the historical conception 
of Hebrew religion, obtained largely by 
supposing that the Hebrews were the 
religious heirs of Babylonia. 

Some topics for further consideration 
are here appended. What was the con- 
tribution to Hebrew religion, if any, of 
the various peoples with whom Israel 
was successively brought into close rela- 
tionship, v\z., Egyptians, Canaanites, 
Assyrians, Babylonians, Persians, and 
Greeks? Is religion a function of cul- 
ture? Or, can religion remain un- 
affected by the civilization of which it 
forms a part ? What was the outstand- 
ing, or differentiating, characteristic of 
Hebrew religion — faith in God, lofty 
ethical tone, undying hope, or conception 
of a world-mission? Was Hebrew re- 
ligious progress attained in any different 
way from that of modem times ? 



SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES USING 

THE ORIGIN AND TEACHING OF THE 

NEW TESTAMENT BOOKS' 



The successful leader of a class must aim 
to accomplish five things: 

1. To gain a larger and more compre- 
hensive view of his subject than the 
members of the group whose work 
he is to direct. 

2. To master the material which the 
group is expected to study. 

3. To make characters and history Uve 



in the imagination of the members 
of the class. 

4. To find ways of helping the members 
to report effectively upon their work 
and to digest and discuss it. 

5. To lead the members of the group to 
gain inspiration for higher living 
through their task and therefore to 
perform it joyfully and intelligently. 



' The suggestions relate to the first month's work, the student's material for which appeared 
in the Biblical World for September and may now be obtained in pamphlet reprints for use with 
dasses. Address: The Aiierican iNsirruiE op Sacked Literature, The University of Chicago. 
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In dealing with a subject so large and 
comprehensive as the "Origin and Teaching 
of the New Testament Books" it should be 
borne in mind that the majority of the 
members of a class may not be accustomed 
to taking large views of a subject nor to 
giving to it thorough study. Every effort 
should be made, therefore, to present the 
subject simply. A leader should feel at 
liberty to modify even the directions for 
study in individual cases. Especially will 
this be advisable in connection with the 
study of Paul's letters. A full outline is 
given of each letter. By the help of this 
the parts of the letter that show most 
clearly why it was written can be selected 
by the leader and the reading confined to 
such portions, if the reading of the whole of 
the letter seems too great a task for each 
member. Many leaders make the mistake 
of expecting too thorough work and too 
great results, and, not receiving them, 
become discouraged. If a class can be 
inspired with an enthusiastic interest in the 
course, and can gain a little better apprecia- 
tion of the New Testament books from it, 
and a point of view from which these books 
should always be studied, a result well 
worth while will be accomplished, although 
it may not be all that a leader might desire 
or all that can be obtained in some cases. 
To adjust work to the caliber of a class is 
one of the arts of good teaching. 

If possible let each member of the class 
procure two copies of the New Testament 
and a good-sized blank book. As the study 
proceeds let every heading given in the 
directions for study be copied and under 
it pasted the scripture material. In the 
case of the letters the main heading may be 
copied and the subdivisions indicated in 
the margin of the notebook after the letter 
itself is pasted in. A student doing this 
will have a complete and chronological 
presentation of the New Testament books. 

Since one object of this course is to 
teach the student to use his Bible and to get 



his knowledge at first hand from it, his 
reading of many books is not urged. Titles 
of a few volumes of the reference list are 
marked with an asterisk to indicate that 
they are enjoyable reading for the ordinary 
student. 

It usually requires more preparation on 
the part of a leader to present a subject 
simply, than to give back to a class all 
that he knows and has not fully digested. 
A leader should read widely in order to 
grasp his subject fully and then, maintain- 
ing a perspective, he should make his pres- 
entation extremely simple, touching only 
the main points of his picture, and care- 
fully avoiding confusion of the important 
and the less important. 

The suggestions given from month to 
month are designed to economize time by 
designating specific reading, by clarifying 
the historical background, and by providing 
special topics upon which members of the 
class may report, and other topics which 
may profitably form the basis of class 
discussions. 

As to reading, one must recognize that 
not all the problems of date and authorship 
in connection with the books of the New 
Testament have been solved, and different 
authors may not always agree in their 
solutions. The general positions taken in 
the course itself are those which seem to be 
most tenable, so far as scientific investiga- 
tion has yet proceeded. In dealing with a 
popular course such a position must be 
assumed, since it is of no advantage with 
the elementary student to enter into the 
arguments of the case. It should be kept 
continually in mind that the object to be 
accomphshed by this course is to make 
those who study it appreciate the vigorous 
personalities of the men who wrote the 
New Testament books, the stimulating 
and troubled times in which they lived, 
the readjustments of their own beliefs 
which they were forced to make, the ex- 
ternal problems with which they grappled. 
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the characteristics of form and thought 
which were local and temporary, and the 
discovery of those mountain peaks of 
spiritual truth which constitute the price- 
less inheritance of the Christian church 
today. 

Programs for Class Work 

Two programs for each month are 
presented. Should more than two meetings 
a month be desired, division of these pro- 
grams may easily be made. 

Program I 

Leader: Palestine in the First Century. 
The Pharisees. The Death of Jesus. 

Members: (i) Paul's early home, edu- 
cation, and activities as a zealous Pharisee. 
(2) Paul's conflict with the early Christians 
and active persecution. (3) Paul's vision 
of Christ, and enthusiastic allegiance to 
his cause (use all accounts). (4) Paul's 
pre-Antiochian ministry, inner struggles, 
and outer opportunity and opposition. 

Leader and members: (i) Discussion of 
the outline "Periods of Christian History" 
and then of the Chart: "Books Arranged 
in Classes Chronologically." Compare with 
this the arrangement in the New Testa- 
ment. (2) A preliminary map study of 
Paul's world. 

Program II 

Leader: Paul's world considered from 
the political, social, and reUgious point of 
view. 

Members: (i) The Christians in Antioch 
under Paxil and Barnabas; evangelistic 
methods; missionary spirit of the church 
in Antioch and the attitude of the Jerusalem 
Christians toward it. (2) The question of 
gentile obedience to the Jewish law and 
Paul's position upon it. (3) Map study; 
the first journey which took Paul into 
Europe. (4) Paul's purpose in writing 



letters (illustrated by enumerations of 
some of the difficulties which arose in the 
churches at Thessalonica, and Galatia). 
(s) Paul's personal characteristics as ex- 
pressed in the letters to these churches. 

Subjects for discussion: (i) How vital 
was Paul's great problem of Law versus 
Faith? (2) Has the modem church its 
problems? What are some of them? 
Who is solving them ? 

Reference Reading 

*Wrede, The Origin of the New Testament, 
Preface, Introduction, and chap, i (brief and 
not technical, suitable for popular reading); 
Moffatt, An Introduction to the Literature of 
the New Testament, selections from pp. 1-130 
("International Theological Library," compre- 
hensive, technical); Julicher, An Introduction 
to the New Testament, chapter on Paul, pp. 32- 
102; Gregory, The Canon and Text of the New 
Testament, Introduction and chap, i (exceedingly 
interesting, not too technical); Moore, The 
New Testament in the Christian Church, chap, i; 
Morrison, The Jews under Roman Rule; 
*Mathews, New Testament Times in Palestine; 
*Burton, Handbook on the Life of Paul, Intro- 
ductions to Letters; Burton, The Records and 
Letters of the Apostolic Age, text of the New 
Testament exclusive of the Gospels; Stevens, 
The Messages of Paul, pp. 1-167; *Stevens, The 
Epistles of Paul in Modern English; Scott, 
The Apologetic of the New Testament, Lecture 3; 
Lake, The Earlier Epistles of Paul; Peake, 
Introduction to the New Testament, chaps, i-iv; 
von Soden, Early Christian Literature, pp. 1-71; 
•Bacon, The Making of the New Testament, 
pp. 1-79 (a popular treatment); Lives of Paul, 
by Farrar, Gilbert, *Stalker, Wrede, *Bird; 
Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible, articles on 
Paul the Apostle, Law in the New Testament, 
(i), Epistle, 2 (6), I Corinthians, II Corinthians, 
Galatians, Epistle to Galatians, I, II, Epistle to 
Thessalonians. 

No one leader is likely to use all of the 
books and articles in the preceding list, but a 
large variety is suggested on the supposition 
that some of them will be available. 



